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EDITORIAL 


Do you know how difficult it is to follow in another’s footsteps 
especially when his legs are longer than yours and his pioneer efforts have 
set a high standard which will be hard to match? Well, that is the situa- 


) tion which confronts the new editor of the NACTA JOURNAL as he takes 
} over his duties. John Wright of Louisiana Tech certainly ‘‘blazed trail” 


in competent fashion. 

As one of the early birds in the NACTA membership list we ean 
vividly remember the first meeting of the organization at Warrensburg, 
Missouri. All of us who comprised that group of charter members well 


} recall how we attended with a sort of skeptical attitude which quickly 
| vanished as we caught the gleam and the determination of the men who 


demonstrated their faith that the NACTA was needed and would function 
effectively. 


Subsequent conferences have found a majority of the ‘‘early birds’’ 


~}* Published at Cookeville, Tennessee. E. B. Knight, Tennessee Tech, Editor 


| back with renewed vigor plus a growing number of men of like ealiber. 


| Our 1958 sessions at Jonesboro gave ample evidence that we have passed 

| the tentative stage and are firmly on the path to permanency and greater 
accomplishments. We are reaching out in the areas of research, contests, 
} scholastic societies for students, placement and a professional journal. In 
} the opinion of many, the NACTA is now due to substantially increase its 
membership roll and thus expand its services. 

Between now and March 1959 when we convene again at Berea 
College, let us unceasingly proclaim the gospel of the NACTA so that its 
fame and influence will spread throughout all parts of the United States. 
| We have a sound organization which will benefit college Agriculture 
}teachers immeasurably. The world no longer makes a path to the door of 
the superior mouse trap maker; it takes salesmanship and persistent ad- 
vertizing to convince the potential customer—or prospective member. 
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Presidential Quotes 


(1) “In order to maintain world lead- 
ership in agriculture, the United States 
must make certain there is a sufficient 
continuous supply of well-trained agri- 
culturists. This is not only a problem of 
recruitment but also a problem of cur- 
riculum development and superior teach- 


(2) “Any curriculum change should 
not be made just for sake of change. De- 
partments aNd teachers must continuously 
and critically examine the content of in- 
dividual courses with the single purpose 
of producing well-trained agriculturists.” 

(3) “Several Agriculture departments 
with memtership in NACTA have recog- 
nized this need for training agriculturists 
for business and industry and have estab- 
lished a combined business-technical agri- 
culture curriculum in order that they may 
serve their students better.” 

(4) “With the ever-present problems 
of curriculum and instruction associated 
with scientific advancement in agricul- 
ture before us, we must not lose sight 
of the need for general training in agricul- 
ture—the need for college instruction in 
agriculture on a liberal arts level to bring 
about an appreciation for agriculture 
among college students and as many 
people as possible. This is an area in 
which many of the schools we represent 
can make a valuadle contribution.” 


(5) “The NACTA has come to a stage 


of growth where there is need to answer, 
among others, these questions, “In what 
direction shall we guide our efforts,” and 
“How can the Association best serve its 
members?” Of immediate concern will be 
such problems as establishing a quarter- 
ly journal, developing regional conferences, 
organizing contests among member schools, 
establishing evaluative criteria, and per- 
haps promoting short-time faculty and 
and exchange programs among the 
schools we represent.” 
ss 

(6) “The NACTA program is an action 
prograre. We have made a transition 
from the stage of ‘vorking separately as 
independent departments of agriculture 
trying to accomplish individual goals to 
the place where we come together to collec- 
tively combine our ideas and efforts. 
Agriculture teachers, in a sense, are 
pioneers and it is always up to the 
pioneer to be resourceful, self-reliant, 
and acaptable. These are standards the 
individual must attain. But, uNless the 
individua! unites his efforts with others 
to coordinate and thus compound their 
multiple achievements, ne lasting de- 
velopment can be accomplished. The 
NACTA can provide a means for such 
coordination only as its individual mem- 
bers unite in recognizing the standards 
such a unified effort demands of them 
and then work together to measure up 
to these standards.” 


*B, W. DeVeau, Ohio University, Address 
at 1958 Conference. 


Remember---It Is Berea In 1959 


NACTA will hold its Annual Conference at Berea College, Kentucky, 
on March 5, 6, 7, 1959. Dr. Feaster Wolford, head of the Berea Agricultura! 
Department, writes that plenty of housing accommodations will be avail- 
able at the famous ‘‘Inn”’ which is widely known for its cordial hospitality 
and excellent food. He also will appreciate suggestions for the 1959 Con- 
ference program. Even at this early date we predict that the Berea meeting 
will be the best ever in NACTA history. 
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Agricultural Seminars Are Successful 


BY E. E. PULS 


Southeast Louisiana College 


After a period of 5 years which ser- 
ved as an experiment the staff of the 
Agriculture department, Southeastern 
Louisiana College, has agreed that se- 
minarc serve a very useful purpose. When 
the course, which carries one college 
credit, was set up, there was some doubt 
in the minds of some staff members 
whether or not it would be worth college 
credit. The purpeses of the course were 
to give staff members an opportunity to 
hear seniors present a seminar in a 
choser. field and to give them an op- 
portunity to observe student performance 
before an audience of faculty members 
and feilow students. 

The course ‘is now required for grad- 
uation. It usually is limited to not more 
than 10 and meets one hour per week 
per se nester. Each participant is assigned 
an advisor who helps the student find 
material, organize it, and also suggests 
procedure to be followed. The advisor 
Need not necessarily be teaching in the 
field representative of the subject chosen. 

The student is asked to select a se- 
minar topic well in advance of the time 
when he appears for his presentation. 
The cle of the topic is announced to 
the class several weeks in advance. 
Usually the student uses about 30 minutes 
of the hour for making his presentation 
and the rest of the time is used for dis- 
cussion by students and faculty. The 
students are encouraged to take the lead 
in the discussion although it might be 
pointed out that there have been times 
when the faculty seemed to dominate 
the c:scussion period. This is not desir- 
able. 

Each faculty member turns in a grade 
to the chairman of the faculty committee 
who in turn derives a grade by averaging 
those that have been compiled. 

There are certain cautions which should 
be observed. One is that students some- 


times have a tendency to wait too late 
to prepare for their presentation. To pre- 
vent this the advisor should be alert and 
should keep in touch with his advisee 
making sure that the topic is selected 
early during the course and that the 
materials to be used are carefully re- 
viewed. Some students have a tendency 
to select topics that are too broad and 
sometimes the subjects are commonplace. 
These should be discouraged. Topics that 
are current or significant and which are 
specific in nature should be used. 


It was stated earlier that 10 is a satis- 
factory number for a seminar class, and 
it is doubtful whether more _ should 
be permitted to enroll. This number will 
occupy 10 meetings out of a total of 18 
if the college is on a semester basis. Dur- 
ing the remainder cf the semester after 
all have presented papers, it is advisable 
to assign students a reading in a scien- 
tific journal, or they might select their 
own snd present them to the class. In 
this cace usually two persons can appear 
during a period. 

Seminars have proved to be useful be- 
cause they have served as a means where- 
by staff members have an opportunity 
to see seniors whom they perhaps have 
never taught. Also, the experience of 
appearing before a group of fellow stu- 
dents and staff members in itself has 
proved valuable. The reaction of students 
to seminar is varied. It it understand- 
able, of course, that some of them would 
like to avoid a class of this kind, but 
after they have had the experience, they 
usually indicate that they feel it has been 
worthwhile. For some students seminar 
is fascinating and some of them have 
participated in the course after they had 
earned their credit. 


The staff of the agriculture depart- 
ment is unanimous Now after a five year 
experiment in favoring seminar for every 
student as a requirement for graduation. 


| 
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Guest Speakers--An Overlooked Teaching Aid 


BY JOHN T. CARTER 
University of Houston 


In the never ending search for methods 
where-by classroom teaching may be 
improved, the use of guest speakers should 
not be over-looked. In many instances, this 


valuable source of assistance is never. 


tapped, although it is available to the 
teacher who will take the initiative and 
assume the responsibility for incorpor- 
ating such in a teaching program. 


Many legitimate reasons are advanced 
as to why guest speakers are seldom, if 
ever, used, but the advantages of incor- 
poration this teaching aid in the program 
out-weigh the disacvantages. In fact, the 
drawbacks diminish rapidly when proper 
thought and preparation are applied to 
the subject. 

One of the chief advantages in using 
guest speakers is the opportunity of 
bringin? into the classroom a person who 
is literally on top of the latest develop- 
ments in his particular field of work or 
study. In the field of agriculture, changes 
actually occur from month to month 
and who but a successful farmer, rancher 
or business-man, associated with agricul- 
tural pursuits, is more qualified to bring 
to the classroom the latest information 
on methods, trends and know-how? Com- 
petition forces every farmer or company 
to keep abreast or ahead of the times 
in their particular field of work. How- 
even, because of the complex nature of 
the various phases of agriculture, the 
college teacher cannot always be as cur- 
rent as he should be in all areas while 
a farmer or businessman who specializes 
can be literally on top of his field. Thus, 
a competent guest speaker is an asset to 
both students and teacher. 

By utilizing outside speakers there is 
presented an opportunity to obtain an 
insight to the workings and functions 
of some particular company in the local 
or even sectional agricultural economy. 
This advantage is closely akin to the 
benefits derived from personal contact 


of students with businessmen who are 
potential employers of the graduates. 
There is no substitute for the value of 
the personal contacts between students 
and representatives of agriculture and 
industry. 

Inviting men from agriculture, busi- 


ness and industry to the campus in the © 


role of guest speaker is an _ excellent 
methea of strengthening the relationship 
between them and the institution. It also 
affords each an opportunity to have a 
better understanding of the others’ prob- 


lems. This factor alone is of extreme | 
importance due to the trend of institu-— 


tions of higher learning turning more 
and more to business and industry for 
assistance. An added advantage of guest 
speakers is the variety it lends to the 
usual teaching methods, thus resulting in 
stimulating student interest. 

As a general rule, guest speakers should 
be used rather sparingly in order to en- 
hence their value. The nature of each 
course will dictate whether or not guest 
speakers should be used and how fre- 


quently, but probably two or three would ” 


be a reasonable number during a se- 
mester. Probably the greatest good will 
be accomplished by utilizing guest speakers 
in the junior and cenior level courses. 

If this teaching method is to be suc- 
cessful and not just wasted motion, con- 
siderable attention must be given to 
the selection of the speaker. He should 
be qualified by experience in his partic- 
ular field, recognized by associates and 
competitors for his ability, and possess 
the faculty to speak before a group and 
to stimuiate interest. 


Outside of selecting poorly qualified 


s-eakers, one of the greatest dangers in 
us:ng this supplemental method of teach- 
ing is that of overuse. When engaged 
in too frequently the advantages diminish. 
but when used as one of many sound 
methoas of instructions, it serves as an 
excelient teaching aid. 
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Student Club Activities 


One of the most informative discussions 
on the March 1958 Conference program 
was that of the panel which presented 
a comprehensive analysis of “The Role 
of Co-curricular Activities and Total 
Student Development.” Several of the 
more significant comments of panel mem- 
bers are summarized in the following 
statements. 

(a) Personnel directors of various 
companies always stress the importance 
of inability to get along with fellow 
workers as the greatest reason for dis- 
charging employees. 

(b) Business and industry are looking 
for the whole man, a possessor of tact, 
and poise, as well as his ability to do his 
work. A part of these characteristics come 
from extra-curricular activities. 

(c) A General Electric Company sur- 


vey Oi 13,586 graduates showed that 71% 
of engineers and 66% of liberal arts ma- 
jors telt co-curricular activities aided 
in career development. 

(d) Departmental clubs for students 
majoring in various areas should provide 
a wide variety of activities which give 
the student members abundant oppor- 
tunities to tryout themselves and gain 
experience of a cooperative nature. 

(e) Students apparently “grow best” 
when they concentrate on not over two 
organizations rather than spreading them- 
selves Over a greater number of clubs. 

(f) The prime advantages of partici- 
pation in student organizational activities 
seem vO be: (1) they teach one how to 
fit in, to cooperate and get along with 
people; (2) they impart self assurance, 
and (3) they bring more rapid maturity. 


NACTA Officers For 1958-1959 


President: T. R. Buie, Southwest Texas 
State College, San Marcos, Texas. 

Vice President: J. Wendell Stucki, 
Ricks College, Rexburg, Idaho. 

Sec.-Treasurer: Ralph A. Benton. 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
Illinois. 

Directors 

Western Region: Laurie Pearson, Ricks 
College. Rexburg, Idaho. 

Central Region: G. Carl Schowengerdt, 
SE Missouri State College, Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo. 

Southern Region: James D. Hamilton, 
Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, 
Tenn. 

Committee Chairmen 

Program: Feaster Wolford, Berea Col- 
lege, Berea, Kentucky. 

Curriculum: G. F. Gray, Stephen 
Austin State College, Nacogdoches, Texas. 

Teaching Luprovement: G. E. Karls, 


SW Missouri State College, Springfield, 
Missouri. 

Publications: E. B. Knight, Tennessee 
Tech, Cookeville, Tennessee. 


Contests: LeRoy J. Young, SW Texas 
State Teachers College, San Marcos, 
Texas. 

Public Relations: S. E. Wheeler, Berea 
State College, Berea, Kentucky. 

Placement: M. Hayne Folk, Jr., Louis- 
iana Tech, Ruston, Louisiana. 

Research: B. W. DeVeau, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. 

Sergeant-at-Arins: T. J. Stanly, Nichols 
State College, Thebodaux, La. 


Placement Committee 
Is Functioning 


Dean M. Hayne Folk, Jr., of Louisiana 
Tech. Ruston, is chairman of the NACTA 
placement committee. If your institution 
is in need of agriculture teachers for 
replacement or expansion drop him a line 
telling of your openings. And, if you 
are interested in promotion or a change 
in location, Dean Folk will probably have 
a suggestion or two. There is no charge 
for this service to NACTA members. 
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Improved College Teaching of Agriculture 


Approximately one-half of the NACTA 
member schools assisted in a study made 
during the early part of 1958 of the tretds 
which are becoming evident in the 
teaching of Agriculture on the college 
level. The findings of this Study con- 
stituted the basis for the report of the 
Cominittee on Improvement of Colleze 
Teaching as given during 1958 NACTA 
Conference at Jonesboro, Arkansas. 

This report is summarized under the 
following statements: 

(1) An increasing amount of attention 
is being given to areas pertaining to the 
training of students for employment in 
the business related to Agriculture. Evi- 
dence to the effect comes from the 
number of institutions which have re- 
cently added Agricultural Economics 
courses and curricula, or expect to in- 
crease their cfferings in the near future. 

(2) There seems to be a slight trend 
towards more Agricultural Engineering 
and Farm Shop courses especially in the 
farm machinery and power areas. 

(3) Apparently, as a group, we college 
Agriculture teachers are using a variety 
of measuring sticks as we strive to eval- 
uate our courses and curricula in terms 
of the era and future needs of our stt- 
dents. 

(4) The amount of time spent in 
laboratory activities in general seems to 
be retaining its status quo in most in- 
stitutions. The same might also be said 
regarding the degree of emphasis on the 
teaching of manipulative skills. 

(5) When competent professionally, 
outside speakers are being utilized witi 
a fair degree of regularity by the mem- 
ber colleges in their Agricultural courses. 
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(6) Nearly every institution finds some 
use for its college farm in the teaching 
of its various subject matter classes. 

(7) Definite instruction and training 
in the principal types of audio visual 
aids is being given to most of our agri- 
cultural students. 

(8) Although photographs quite rez- 
ularly find a place in the recording of 
class activities, only a few schools take 
movies of such items. Seemingly, there 
is a trend towards the greater usage of 
both still and motion pictures in the> 
publicity-promotional phases of the col- 
lege program. 

(9) The majority of our respondents 
reported marked occupational trends 
wards specializec. agriculture, commer- 
cial and industrial related vocations, part- | 
time farming, and bigger farming units. 

(10) Nearly all institutions make 
periodical follow-up studies of their grad-~ 
uates’ professional careers. Presumably, 
this is done both to maintain alumni 
good will and to determine the shift in 


supply and demand trends. 

(11) Seemingly, only a minority of our” 
member colleges ask their product—their 
graduates—to evaluate the college courses 
in Agriculture. Those schools that do, 
report their graduates have recommend- 
ed: (a) the teaching of more skills; (b) 
streamlining and modernizing courses, 
and (c) a more practical approach. 

(12) Those cooperating offered two 
major suggestions looking to the improve- 
ment of college teaching of Agriculture. 
These were: (a) keeping abreast of our 
respective subject matter fields, and (b) 
constantly striving to make our courses 
more practical and meaningful to our 
students. 
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NACTA CHATTER 


Southwest Texas State Teachers Col- 


lege took first place in the National Land 


Judging and Range and Pasture Con- 
test at Oklahoma City on May 2. The 
teams were coached by Professors Cecil 


Gregg and Leroy J. Young. Nice going! 


Southern Illincis University was for- 


- mally approved to train teachers of vo- 


cational agriculture by both the Illinois 


and U. S. Office of Education authorities 
during April. Our NACTA secreta:y-trea- 
surer, Ralph Benton, will head up the 


Agricultural Educstion program at Car- 


bondale. 


John A. Wright will be on leave from 
Louisiana Tech beginning June 4. He 
will be located at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity where he will spend the next 
year working on his doctorate in Hor- 
ticulture. His address will be Route 3, 
Highland Road, Raton Rouge, La. 

Our ever energetic member Professor 
W. W. Hoy tells us that Southwest 
Missouri State College conducted corner 


stone laying ceremonies for the new Agri- 


cultural Building on May 1. Their Agri- 
culture club takes an annual tour which 
incluces Numerous points of agricultural 
and historical significance. A'so oi in- 


terest—the address given by Professor 
John Schatz before the state meeting of 
the Federated Garden clubs of Missouri 
and the trip of Dr. Glenn Karls and a 
group of Aggies to the broiler producing 
region near Springdale, Arkansas. 

Tennessee Tech hosted the Middle Ten- 
nessee FFA Livestock and Poultry judging 
contests in late April. Some 700 students 
and teachers were present for the event. 
In early May the Tech land judging team 
topped the Southeastern Region con- 
test which was staged at the University 
of Georgia. Professor W. J. Huddles- 
ton coached the winners. 

Professor L. J. Van Etten, of Western 
Illinois State University, adds further 
evidence that academic standards pro- 
fessional and otherwise are moving up- 
ward when he writes that two of his 
colleagues have been granted leave to 
work on their ‘doctorate degrees. 

Dr. B. W. DeVeau will address the 
Resicent Instruction Committee at the 
Land Grant College Association meeting 
in Washington, D. C., on November 11. 
His subject will be “A Look at the Land 
Grant Colleges by a Non Land Grant 
College Staff Member.” 


Simple But True 


The Best Day—TODAY 
The Greatest Mistake—GIVING UP 


The Most Expensive Indulgenee—HATE 

The Greatest Troublemaker—TALKING TOO MUCH 

The Best Teacher—ONE WHO MAKES YOU WANT TO LEARN 
The Best Part of Religion—GENTLENESS AND CHEERFULNESS 


The Meanest Thing—JEALOUSY 


The Greatest Needa—A LITTLE COMMON SENSE 
The Cheapest, Most Stupid, and Easiest Thing to DO—FINDING FAULT 


The Best Gift—FORGIVENESS 
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PERTINENT COMMENTS REGARDING EDUCATION 
By Arch Ford * 


(1) Three major problems confronting our high schools are: Aft 


(a) A majority of our high schools are too small to offer a type of Ni 

program suitable for college entrance ; 8 

(b) Their inadequate programs present little challenge to gifted 
students; 


(ce) Of necessity they feel they must graduate all students. 
(2) Prospective college students have these handicaps: 


(a) They are poor readers with a low comprehension rate; 
(b) They do not know how to use the dictionary: 

(ec) They do not know how to study; 

(d) Many lack a real purpose in attending college; 

(e) Their financial resources are limited; Mor 
(f) In college teacher-pupil relationships are often impersonal ; 
(g) Academie competition is often more severe in college. 


(3) Some favorable factors regarding -ollege students are: 


(a) The citizenship of most prospective college students is good; 
(b) There are relatively few disciplinary situations: 
(ec) College and college life is respected by prospective students. 


(4) In next 15 years the greatest educational developments will be: 


(a) Probably two-thirds of high school graduates will enter college; 
(b) Numerous semi-local junior colleges offering terminal vocational 


training will be established ; . 
(ec) Much more attention to counseling and orientation of students will 
be given at both secondary and college levels. 
* Commissioner of Education, Arkansas. Summary of talk given at 1958 NACTA Conference. 
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PROGRAM FOR FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


National Association of College Teachers of Agriculture 


BEREA COLLEGE, BEREA, KENTUCKY 
March 5, 6, and 7, 1959 


Thursday, March 5, 1959 
Oak Room, Boone Tavern Hotel 
Afternoon 
4:00—Executive Committee Meeting: Dr. T. R. Buie, Chairman. 
Night 
7 :00—Registration of Members 
8:00—First General Session: Presiding, Dr. Feaster Wolford 
Invocation: Dr. Gordon W. Ross 
Introductions: Dr. Raiph Benton, Secretary, NACTA 
Welcome: Dr. Francis 8. Hutchins, President, Berea College 
Hon. C. C. Hensley, Mayor, Berea, Kentucky 
Songs by Group: Familiar Folk Songs 
Address: Dr. T. R. Buie, President, NACTA 
8:45—Mixer: Refreshments provided by Host Group 
9 :30—Committee Meetings 


Friday, March 6, 1959 
Morning 
7 :00—Breakfast: Oak Room, Boone Tavern Hotel 
Breakfast Courtesy Ralston Purina Company 
8:30—Second General Session: Presiding Prof. Roy J. Stuckey 
Invocation 
Committee Reports: 
Publications—E. B. Knight 
Placement—M. Hayne Folk 
Contests—Leroy J. Young 
Research—Burton W. DeVeau 
Honorary Scholastic Society—John A. Schatz 
Secretary, Treasurer’s Report—Ralph A. Benton 
. Report on Land Grant Meeting—Burton W. DeVeau 
10 :00—Third General Session: Presiding, Dr. J. Wendell Stucki 
Address: Dr. William Kiomparens, Head, Agricultural Research, 
The Upjohn Company. ‘‘Research and Development 
at The Upjohn Company—Antibioties for Tree, Shrub, 
and Ornamental Diseases’’ 
Questioning Panel: E. E. Puls, Raymond §S. Trayer, 
William Brazziel, L. J. VanEtten and L. E. Laubaugh 
11:00—Panel Discussion: ‘‘What Changes are Needed in Curricula, 
Laboratory Facilities and Staff to Improve 
the Graduate’s Quality for the World in 
Which He Lives’’. Panel members: B. F. 
Gray, G. E. Karls, E. F. Low, C. W. Amstutz, 
D. H. Stright, H. F. Corbus and James Elliott 
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Afternoon 
12:00—Luneh: Place to be announced 
1:15—Fourth General Session: Presiding: Prof. W. C. Hyder 
Address: Mr. Tilman Bubenzer, Conner Prairie Farms, Nobles 
ville, Indiana, ‘‘ Agribusiness, A Challenge to Agri 
culture Education”’ 
Panel Discussion: Alvin E. Williams, John Wright, Christiaz 
Fisher, John T. Carter, W. W. Hoy 
2 :30—Tour of Berea College Farms and Agricultural Facilities 
Night 
6 :30—Banquet Program: Presiding, Dr. T. R. Buie 
Enterta:nment: Berea College Department of Music 
Address: Mr. Penrose T. Ecton, Lexington, Kentucky 


Saturday, March 7, 1959 
Morning 
8 :30—Business Meeting: President, T. R. Buie, Chairman 
Auditing Committee Report 
Resolutions Committee Report 
Nominating Committee Report 
Election of Officers 
Old Business 
New Business 
Installation of New Officers 
Selection of 1960 Conference Site 
. Committee Assignments 
10. Announcements 
9 :00—Panel Discussion: ‘‘How to Improve the Conference Program’ 
J. L. Moses, Carl Schowengerdt, J. 
Wells, R. B. Farmsworth, Ed D. Moore 
9 :30—Committee Meetings 
11 :00—Adjournment 


CONFERENCE INFORMATION 


Place: Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, March 5-7, 1959 
Headquarters—Boone Tavern Hotel 
Housing: Boone Tavern Hotel (owned and operated by Berea College) 
Rooms with double bed, $8.00 to $9.60. Twin beds $9.00 to $11.00. Discount a 
10% to conference membeis. No tips permitted. Make reservations by Maren 
Moore’s Motel. US 25 North and 0.2 mile from headquarters. All rooms with 
two beds, two persons to a room $6.00. One to a room $5.00. Have five sing 
rooms at $4.00. Capacity 40. 
Eplee’s Motel. In Berea and 0.8 mile from headquarters. Near restaurant 
Room with double bed $5.00 to $6.00; twin beds $6.00. Singles $3.50 to $5.00. 
Wilderness Trail Hotel. U S 25 South, 1.4 miles from headquarters. Doubl 
rooms with double bed $5.00 to $6.00; twin beds $7.00. One person $5.u0. 
Transportation: Berea is on U S 25, 40 miles southeast of Lexington. Passenger servic 
on Louisville and Nashville Railroad and Greyhound Bus Line 
Lexington has the nearest airport. 
Registration: Boone Tavern Hotel 
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